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Child Labor at the Mid-Century 


In December, 1908, the Federal Council of Churches 
unanimously adopted a resolution declaring that “the 
churches stand for the abolition of child labor.” Since that 
time many forces have been at work to reduce child labor : 
public opinion; the mechanization of industry; growth of 
labor unions; the deyelopment of widows’ pensions—now 
social security—as an alternative to child breadwinners ; 
minimum wage legislation; and an increasing recognition 
of the value of education. 

Much has been achieved. We no longer see little chil- 
dren trudging to the mills at dawn, or young boys in the 
coal mines. We contrast early state struggles of the nine- 
teenth century to bar even nine year olds from factories 
with our present 16-year minimum age under federal law. 
The hard-fought battles for a 10-hour day and 60-hour 
week for children under 12 years seem incredible now 
when all but a few states have established for most occu- 
pations 8 hours a day and 40 to 48 hours a week as the 
maximum for children under 16 and, increasingly, for 
minors under 18 years. No one can fail to be impressed 
by this progress. 

But present practices cannot be measured in terms of a 
hundred, or even fifty years ago. During the last half 
century our insight into what children need for normal 
growth and development has deepened. Even our con- 
cept of what constitutes childhood has changed. 

When the National Child Labor Committee was organ- 
ized, in 1904, its charter called for ‘an elementary school- 
ing for every child.” Now we talk in terms of a high 
school education or its equivalent for every child. Until 
1920 the Census did not even report the number of 16 
and 17-year-old workers. They were considered part of 
the adult labor force—free to work in any occupation and 
for unlimited hours. Now we regard minors of 16 and 17 


as a group whose employment should be under strict regu-. 


lation. For years only a few voices were raised against 
child labor in agriculture. Now it is recognized that large- 
scale commercial farms are industrial enterprises and 
must be brought under labor regulation. 

In the light of modern thought about child labor and 
youth employment, where do we stand at the mid-century ? 
In terms of numbers, approximately two million boys and 
girls, 14 through 17 years, are employed, part-time or 
full-time, in industry and agriculture. (The Census does 
not count child workers under 14.) This is about one- 
third less than in the war years, but is more than twice 
the number at work in 1940, when employment opportu- 
nities for young workers reflected the depression condi- 


tions of the previous decade. The following table shows 
the comparison: 


EmpLoyep Minors, 14 tHrovcu 17 Years, Aprit 1940 anp 1949 
(U. S. Census) 


Total 
14and 15 16 and 17 14-17 
Agricultural* 
142,048 312,425 454,473 
1949 257,000 364,000 621,000 
Non-Agricultural 
67,299 350,542 417.841 
1949 362,000 988,000 1,350,000 
Total 
1940 209,347 622,967 872,314 
1949 619,000 1,352,000 1,971,000 


*Includes unpaid family workers 

Not all of these young workers are child laborers in the 
sense that they should not be at work. Rather, they con- 
stitute as a whole the group of child labor “concern,” 
those whose employment should conform to standards 
considered necessary to protect their health, education 
and welfare. 

It is probably safe to say that at the present time this 
country has generally accepted the idea—though by no 
means the _— that (1) children under 14 years 
should not be employed, (2) children under i6 should 
not be employed ,in f (3) children under 16 years 
shoyld occupation during school 

WuKe hours and night work should be regulated 
to 18 years. 


Son Age of 14 
In th flente a ensus figures, little statistical infor- 


mation F available on the extent to which children under 
14 years are still \ ine: It is known from observation 
and t considerable numbers are em- 
ployed in Buh ator street trades, and all sorts of mis- 
cellaneous jobs, many of them illegally. 

The National Child Labor Committee, in 1949, made a 
study of 4,000 children in Texas enrolled in the 4th to 
12th grades who worked while attending school. Nearly 
1,400 of these children were under 14 years, and 400 were 
under 12 years. Data on weekly hours were secured for 
1,179 of those under 14. Over a third were working more 
than 18 hours a week, and 177 for more than 30 hours a 
week—a combined school and work week of 60 hours or 
more. The occupational distribution of the youngest, 
those under 12 years, is shown on p. 2. 


Minimum Age of 16 Years in Factories 
This is now “the law of the land.” The Federal Fair 


| 
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OccuPaTIONS oF THOSE UNDER TWELVE 
Private homes 


Newspaper work ..... 74 
Street trades (other than newspapers) . 12 


Labor Standards \ct, which applies to all interstate com- 
merce industries, sets a basic 16-year age minimum for all 
interstate commerce industries. The Secretary of Labor 
is empowered to permit work at 14 years outside school 
hours under conditions that will not interfere with the 
child’: health or well-being, but not in factories or mines. 


Minimum Ace of 16 During School Hours 

The Censtts count of October, 1948, indicated that 
188,000 children of 14 and 15 years were at work and not 
attending school. About two-thirds were in agriculture. 

It is true that many of these may have enrolled in 
school later in the year, and that many were unpaid work- 
ers on the home farm, but these considerations do not alter 
the fact that in October, a month when schools all over 
the country are in session and the groundwork for the 
months ahead is being laid, nearly 200,000 children of 
14 and 15 years were working instead of going to school. 

This situation will probably improve during the com- 
ing years as a result of an amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, effective January 25, 1950, which pro- 
hibits the employment of children under 16 years in agri- 
culture during school hours. But since the law excludes 
children working for their parents and applies only to in- 
terstate cominerce, large numbers of farm children, as 
well as those in such industries as retail stores and service 
trades, can be reached only through state child labor or 
school attendance legislation. As yet only 19 states pro- 
hibit the employment of children under 16 years during 
school hours and several of these carry exemptions for 
agricultural work. Similarly, although all states require 
school attendance up to 16 years of age or higher many 
have broad exemptions. 


18 Year Minimum for Hazardous Occupations 


The U. S. Secretary of Labor, under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, may bar the employment of minors un- 
der 18 years in occupations found to be hazardous. Such 
rulings have been issued for 7 occupations. But there are 
hazards in many occupations not under federal law— 
such as operating elevators, the use of slicing and cutting 
machines in retail stores, etc. Although the states have 
made considerable progress in barring dangerous work 
for persons under 16 years, legislative provisions are not 
adequate for 16- and 17-year-olds. 

Few states report accident figures separately for minors, 
and there is no count of the total number of minors 
throughout the country who are injured while at work. 
Shocking instances are occasionally brought to light in 
the press, and figures available in a few states suggest 
that the number of minors injured yearly runs into the 
tens of thousands. In New York, for instance, compensa- 
tion cases closed in 1946 included 2,705 minors under 18 
years. Of this number 7 were fatalities and 674 were per- 
manent injuries. 

Hours of Work 


Nothing bears more directly on the desirability of em- 
ployment for young people than the number of hours they 


work, The monthly Census count of the Labor Force in- 
cludes, once a year, information on working hours. The 
weekly hours for young persons 14 through 17 years, em- 
ployed in October, 1948, were as follows: 


Not Enrolled 
Enrolled in School in School 
1S 558,000 31,000 
1,282,000 1,021,000 


This classification does not lend itself to comparison 
with the recommended standards:*a maximum 40-hour 
week for persons under 18 years; for those attending 
school a maximum of 16 hours a week for those aged 14 
and 15, and of 24 hours a week for the 16- and 17-year- 
olds. Nevertheless, they indicate that large numbers of 
school children are carrying practically full-time jobs. 
They also suggest that many who are out of school may 
be working in excess of 40 hours a week. 


Child Labor and Low Income 


Child labor and poverty have always been a vicious 
circle. This is as true in 1950 as in the 1800's. Children 
whose education is handicapped through excessive em- 
ployment while in school, or through early school leav- 
ing, become in turn low wage earners and their children 
face the same difficulties as they grow up. 

The relationship between child employment and low 
income was pointed out by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee at recent hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Low Income Families of the Joint Committee on the Fco- 
nomic Report. A comparison was presented of (a) the 
16 states with the largest proportion of school-age chil- 
dren in their population, (b) the 16 states with the low- 
est per capita individual income and (c) the 16 states 
with the largest number of school dropouts. Ten states 
appeared in all three columns. 

The Committee also submitted data on the reasons for 
school leaving based on its recent study in five cities of 
1,360 young people who had dropped out of high school 
to enter employment before graduating. Economic rea- 
sons were paramount in 21 per cent of the cases. Equally 
serious was the fact that 69 per cent had left for reasons 
relating to school, such as “lack of interest,” “preferred 
work to school,” “was failing,” etc. This bears out the 
statement of the Commission on Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion of the U. S. Office of Education that at least 60 per 
cent of the students in high school are not receiving the 
kind of education they need to prepare them for living 
and for earning a living. It was suggested that a fruitful 
field for the Subcommittee on Low Income Families to 
explore with the Life Adjustment Commission would be 
the need for changes in the curricula, guidance programs, 
and other services and activities of the high schools. 

Testimony was also presented by the National Child 
Labor Committee on conditions among migrant farm 
families which, it stated, present in high degree all the 
“lacks” associated with low income. ‘Housing and sani- 
tation are wretched; health services are seldom avail- 
able; the children do not attend school; thousands, even 
as young as 6 and 7 years, work in the fields; they are 
ostracized in the communities to which they go for work; 
there is no normal family life.” The Committee pointed 
out that the mechanization of agriculture—especially the 
use of cotton picking and beet harvesting machines—will 
aggravate conditions in the near future, and urged a Con- 
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gressional investigation of the migrant farm labor 
problem. 


Low-Income Groups in the United States 


A fourth of the families in the United States received 
less than $2,000 a year in 1948, according to Low-Income 
Families and Economic Stability; Materials on the Prob- 
lem of Low-Income Families. These data were assem- 
bled by the staff of the Congressional Subcommittee on 
Low-Income Families, Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. The low purchasing power of these groups “re- 
tards the future rate of economic progress of the Na- 
tion” since the “flow of consumer goods” must be pur- 
chased if maximum employment is to be maintained. 

The study is concerned with urban families having less 
than $2,000 of money income and farm families with less 
than $1,000. While it is evident that “the boundary line 
on the income scale between want and sufficiency” varies 
in different parts of the country, these are regarded as 
“realistic” amounts “in even the lowest-cost areas of the 
country.” Census data indicate that four million families 
have money income of less than $1,000 and that 5.6 mil- 
lion receive more than $1,000 but less than $2,000. This 
does not include single individuals not in families. About 
6.3 million of these families with incomes below $2,000 
are urban or nonfarm rural families; about 3.3 million 
live on farms. Of the latter number 1.7 million had in- 
comes below $1,000 in 1948. There are also 5.9 million 
individuals not living in families with incomes below 
$2,000. More than a quarter of the nonfarm! families are 
headed by persons over 65; indeed, they are “one half of 
all families in this age group.” 


This study is primarily concerned with the families 
which are at the bottem of the scale with little chance of 
rising from it, not with those who are only temporarily 
in that status. Such shifting, it seems, is “much greater 
than is commonly realized.” 


Urban Low-Income Families 


Urban families “tend to be worse off on the average 
than farm families at the same cash income level, since 
the latter usually has “income in kind” from food pro- 
duced on the farm. Relatively few urban low-income 
families were headed by very young persons. Their in- 
comes might be expected to increase as the breadwinners 
mature. In 1948 about half of all the nonfarm families 
with incomes below $2,000 were composed of three or 
more persons. 

“About 1 million families having incomes under $2,000 
were headed by women; 700,000 were headed by non- 
white males, and 2.6 million were headed by white males.” 
Fewer than half the women in this group were working 
at the time of the survey. “Those who did work were 
employed mostly at low-paying jobs, or on a part-time 
basis.” The male heads of families suffered from lack 
of opportunity to work at good jobs. In 2.2 million non- 
farm families the head of the family is an unskilled or 
semiskilled worker in the service trades, common labor 
or factory work. About a fifth were laborers. 

About three-fifths of the family heads in the low-in- 
come group had had elementary school education or less. 
About two-thirds of the nonwhite male heads of families 
had had less. Lack of education is “an important cause 
of low earning power” but the latter is also a factor in 
causing lack of education. A number of studies are cited 


1“Nonfarm” includes both urban and “rural nonfarm.” 
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showing the much smaller proportion of qualitied young 
people in the low-income group who go on to college than 
in higher-income groups. 

It is estimated that about 3.5 million persons in the 
country are idle because of disability. Many of them are 
heads of families with dependents. It is estimated that 
about 1,500,000 persons need rehabilitation services. 

About a fourth of the nonfarm low-income families 
were headed by a “widowed, divorced, or separated per- 
son.” Four-fifths of the families receiving aid from the 
state-federal program of aid to dependent children were 
below the $1,500 level and more than half below $1,000 
in 1948. 

It is estimated that food costs account for about half 
the expenditures of city families with incomes below 
$2,000. The diet of low-income families has improved 
decidedly since 1942; in part at least because of the rise 
in real incomes. But low-income families have “less nu- 
tritious diets” than those with more adequate sums to 
spend. “Low-income city families may be looked upon 
from this point of view as a great underdeveloped market 
for America’s farm production.” 

In the main, housing, like food, accounts for “a dis- 
proportionate share” of the expenditures of low-income 
families. About an eighth of the renters with incomes 
below $1,000 paid half or more of the total for rent. 

In 1946, 17 per cent of the nonfarm families with in- 
comes less than $1,000 and 13 per cent of those from 
$1,000 to $2,000 lived in houses that needed major re- 
pairs. A large proportion of these were nonwhites. Many 
more lived in houses without running water. Also, many 
were living in overcrowded quarters or in buildings with- 
out adequate light and air. 

Money incomes tend to be larger in larger communities. 
Less than a quarter of the low-income families, but 35 
per cent of those with incomes of over $3,000, live in 
cities of 250,000 or more. About 40 per cent of the low- 
income nonfarm families live in the South; about half 
of them in rural nonfarm areas. 

Many aged low-income families face “ever-increasing 
economic distress.” Studies by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration indicate that almost three-fourths of the old- 
age and survivors’ insurance beneficiaries and practically 
all of those receiving old-age assistance had incomes of 
less than $1,000. (The former figure includes some per- 
sons with earnings.) 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has estimated that 
about 2,825,000 production workers in manufacturing in- 
dustries were making less than $1.00 per hour (less than 
$2,000 for a full year of 50 weeks), or about a fifth of 
the total number of such workers in November, 1948, and 
that 6.6 per cent were earning less than 75 cents an hour. 
In the following industries a majority of the workers had 
straight-time hourly earnings of less than $1.00 in recent 
studies; men’s cotton garments, men’s seamless hosiery, 
fertilizer, grain milling, and wood furniture. Retail stores 
have many workers earning less than $40.00 a week. 


Farm Families 


Half of the farm families in the United States had cash 
incomes of less than $2,000 in 1948, and a fourth of them 
less than $1,000. The greater number of low-income 
farms are in the South, although they are found to some 
extent all over the country. 

About a fourth of the farm families with incomes be- 
low $1,000 were headed by persons over 65 years of age. 
Most of this group were elderly couples in retirement or 
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semi-retirement. Almost half the farm families headed 
by a woman or a nonwhite man between 21 and 64 years 
of age had incomes under $1,000, but less than a fifth of 
those headed by a white male had such small incomes. It 
is probable that a large proportion of the men were share- 
croppers; 21 per cent were laborers. Many of these low- 
income families were large. Nonmoney income from 1946 
to 1948 was estimated at about one fifth of family income. 
Many farmers also have nonfarm income. 


Farm laborers are a low-income group. Wages have 
always been low for farm laborers, although they reached 
a peak of 58 cents an hour in 1948. Total employment 
was also low. Wages are lowest in the South where the 
largest number of farm laborers are employed. 


Individuals Not in Families 


About six million individuals not living in families, or 
three-fourths of the total number, had incomes of less 
than $2,000 in 1948. More than a quarter of all individu- 
als not in families were 65 vears old or more. Of these 
three-quarters had incomes of less than $1,000. More 
than two-fifths of the individuals 21 to 64 years old with 
incomes under $1,000 were service workers. This group 
accounted for more women in the lowest-income class 
than all the other occupations combined. A fifth of the 
women were professional or semiprofessional workers, 
probably mostly teachers or nurses. A fourth of the men 
with incomes under $1,000 were farmers or farm laborers ; 
19 per cent were service workers; 17 per cent were pro- 
fessional or semiprofessional workers. It is probable that 
the latter group were just beginning their careers. 


Federa! Council on Low-Income Problem 


The [Executive Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches, at its meeting in Atlanta on December 6, re- 
corded “its interest and concern in the studies now being 
made by the Subcommittee on the Low-Income Family 
of the Joint Congressional Committee on the Economic 
Report.” It declared that “the Churches have a definite 
obligation to stand against too low standards of living, 
and to promote the ideal of the good life as inherent in 
the gospel, both by social and educational activities of 
their own, and by fruitful cooperation with one another 
and with voluntary or governmental agencies created jor 
that purpose.” 


Consumer Expenditures in Three Cities 


“On the average,” families in Detroit, Denver, and 
Houston earned enough in 1948 to meet their current liv- 
ing costs, but they could not pay total family expendi- 
tures (including insurance, gifts and contributions) with- 
out running behind, according to a survey reported in the 
December Monthly Labor Review. The average net defi- 
cit was $202 for all Detroit families, $105 in Denver, and 
$303 in Houston. 

In Detroit, 98 per cent of all families earned less than 
$10,000 in 1948; the average net income after taxes was 
$4,003. Forty-three per cent of the families, to be sure, 
reported net surpluses, but 49 per cent had net deficits. 
“The per cent of families reporting deficits and the av- 
erage deficit reported characteristically decreased as the 
income scale rose, except at the $5,000 to $6,000 and 
$7,500 to $10,000 levels, in which family experience ap- 
peared to deviate from this general pattern.” About a 
quarter of the Detroit families had net incomes below 


$3,000 and another quarter from $5,000 to $10,000, with 
half of them from $3,000 to $5,000. 

In Denver, where 96 per cent of the families earned 
under $10,000 a year, the average total money income 
was $4,465. “They used $3,944 for current living ex- 
penses ; $195 for insurance; made gifts and contributions 
amounting to $184; and paid $358 in taxes. In order to 
do this they drew on past savings or went into debt to the 
amount of $105.” Only 47 per cent had surpluses; 44 
per cent had deficits. 

Houston had both the largest average deficit and the 
largest proportion of families reporting deficits ; 56.9 per 
cent reported deficits averaging $895. Net surpluses av- 
eraged $612. The average deficit for all families was $303. 

Data were also gathered on the expenditures of single 
consumers. There was a wide variation in age of the sin- 
gle consumers in the three cities. In Denver 69 per cent 
were 50 years of age or older; in Houston 56 per cent, 
and in Detroit only 30 per cent. In Denver 41 per cent 
of the single consumers had net incomes under $1,000 
after taxes, and the average net income was $1,493. About 
three-fifths of those with incomes under $1,000 were eld- 
erly, depending largely on pensions or relief. In Detroit, 
however, the average income of single consumers was 
$2,458 and in Houston, $2,477. Sixteen per cent reported 
incomes under $1,000 in Detroit and 15 per cent in Hous- 
ton. The Detroit single consumers reported an average 
net surplus of $132, but in both Denver and Houston 
there was an average deficit. In the latter city, oddly 
enough, the deficit for single consumers was almost ex- 
actly that of the families—$305. 

Excepting only two income classes, 30 per cent or 
more of families in each income class in each city re- 
ported a deficit; in Denver only 16.7 of the $10,000 or 
more group, and in Detroit 28.6 per cent of the same 
group. In Detroit and Houston no families in the lowest 
income group reported a surplus, while 80 per cent had 
deficits ; in Denver all families in this group had deficits. 


A study of total income and saving, 1945-49 in the 
same issue of the Monthly Labor Review shows that 
“larger proportions of total net saving are accounted for 
by top income levels. As a result, the net saving pattern 
during the postwar period has become increasingly con- 
centrated, exceeding even the 1941 distribution. The 
highest tenth of the spending units ranked by income 
accounted for more than three-fourths of the net saving 
in 1948.” 


What Time Is It? 


This is a secular comment—or is it? Confusion persists 
over the exact date of the mid-century point. The first 
issue of The Frontier, a Christian, Commentary on the 
Common Life, a British publication which will be reviewed 
in these columns next week, thus defends its assumption 
that the point has already been passed: “No doubt the 
scholars are right: centuries, unlike persons, are born 
aged one, and do not have to live a year hefore there is 
one candle on their birthday cake. The difficulty of con- 
forming to learned opinion in this is one of sheer frailty. 
It was the midnight between 1899 and 1900 which felt 
like the critical one, when the churches held their especially 
impressive ‘watch-night services’; and few could summon 
up the same sense of crisis again after they had been writ- 
ing nineteens instead of eighteens on their letters for a 
twelvemonth.” 
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